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©ur  gelrt  to  JgegeL 

I  have  chosen  to  begin  this  paper  with  a  brief  biography  of 
Hegel,  believing  that  we  will  more  clearly  realize  the  lessons 
of  his  life  work  if  they  are  set  alongside  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  and  his  time.  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  was 
born  at  Stuttgart,  August  27,  l|f70.  He  was  descended  from  an 
old  Suabian  family  which  had  migrated  into  Wurtemberg  shortly 
after  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  for  tha  same  reason  that  the 
Pilgrims  came  to  America.  His  father  was  an  officer  under  the 
ducal  government.  His  early  educational  opportunities  were 
good  and  were  well  improv^ed.  At  the  age  of  five  he  began  to 
attend  a  Latin  school.  At  seven  he  entered  the  gymnasium. 
At  eight  he  read  Shakespeare  with  fair  appreciation,  and  hefore 
he  was  thirteen  he  had  studied  geometry,  surveying,  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  early  made  good  translations  from  a 
number  of  the  old  masters.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Hegel 
entered  the  University  of  Tubingen  as  a  student  of  theology. 
Here  he  listened  to  able  lectures,  reviewed  his  Greek  and 
studied  the  sciences  and  the  Bible.  In  1790  the  University  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy.  He 
early  read  Rousseau  and,  like  most  other  students  of  philosophy, 
was  much  influenced  by  him. 

Philosophy,  as  well  as  literature,  at  that  time  showed  a  de- 
cided reaction  against  the  tendencies  which  led  to  the  French 
Revolution. 

Young  unsettled  Germany  looked  for  social  and  political 
regeneration.  Not  alone  in  France,  but  in  Germany  as  well, 
'*  liberty,"  '^equality"  and  ''fraternity"  were  the  ma^ic 
words  which  awakened  greatest  aspiration.  Hegel,  perhaps  not 
strongly  wedded  to  the  institutions  3f  his  adopted  province  of  a 
divided  country,  saw  much  of  promise  in  the  si-irit  manifested 
by  the  French  people  and  was  a  member  of  a  political  club 
formed  for  the  dissemination  of  French  ideas. 

During  these  ye^rs  he  was  laying  a  deep  and  broad  founda- 
tion in  h'-stoiy  and  literature,  but  his  mind  was  that  of  a  philos- 
opher, and  as  a  flower  opens  to  the  sun  so  his  soul  was  unfolding 
to  that  pow  -r  which  was  to  be  the  day-star  of  his  life. 

Brilliant  young  Schelling  was  his  companion  in  the  study 
of  philosophy  as  the  great  lyric  poet  Holderlin  was  in  the 
classics.     Thucydides  was  his  much  beloved  author  in  ^  history 


and  Sophocles  in  the  drama ;  and  Hegel,  as  so  many  others  have 
done,  was  wont  to  look  back  in  after  years  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  a  few  masterly  hooks  which  had  been  mentally  devoured 
in  childhood. 

In  1793  he  left  the  University  and  became  a  private  tutor  in 
a  family  in  Berne.  Fichte  a  short  time  before  and  Herbart 
about  the  same  time,  held  like  positions  in  Switzerland.  Kant 
had  also  serv^ed  as  family  tutor.  While  in  Beine  Hegel  lived 
in  isolation  but  corresponded  with  Schelflng,  Holderlin  and 
other  early  friends.  Durinjr  this  time  he  was  doubtless  a  close 
student,  and  as  a  tutor  he  became  very  thorough  in  the  element- 
ary branches  of  knowledgfe  and  came  forth  at  its  close  well 
grounded  in  a  broad  and  masterful  preparation  for  his  great 
study  of  philosophy. 

After  three  years  of  seclusion  at  Berne  Hegel  strongly  de- 
tired  a  position  where  he  could  be  in  closer  touch  with  an  educa- 
sional  centre.  His  friend  Holderlin  secured  such  a  place  for 
him,  as  tutor  in  Frankfort,  the  birthplace  of  Goethe.  H*^re  he 
studied  Plato  and  Sextus  Empiricus  with  great  appreciation. 
We  are  told  that  after  a  full  study  of  this  noted  skeptic, 
Empiricus,  Hegers  faith  in  a  divine  overruling  Spirit  was  even 
stronger  than  before.  His  philosophical  mind  read  to  weigh 
and  judge  and  wasnot  easily  led. 

Frankfort  gave  opportunity  for  study  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  deepei  >i)eeulative  ideas  and  opened  to  him  also 
excellent  social  relations  for  irh:ch  he  had  earnestly  longed.  A 
number  of  his  friends  here  afterward  became  famous  in  litera- 
ture and  philosopliy. 

These  years  were  made  memorable  by  the  clashing  of  ideas 
among  young  and  vigorous  thinkerB.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  the  Romantic  Idealists.  Fichte,  Scheliing  and  Hegel  were 
pushing  the  boundary  lines  of  their  philosophies  further  out 
and  their  contact,  as  Prof.  Luqueer  says,  ** Formed  a  ferment, 
working  toward  some  wider,  more  inclusive,  mtire  logical,  more 
wisely  spiritual  statement  of  reality:  and  it  was  in  Hegel, 
chietiy,  that  tht y  worked  to  make  that  statement."  i 

Having  received  a  small  patrimony  in  1799,  he  spent  a 
short  time  traveling  and  late  in  the  next  year,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  Scheliing,  received  an  appointment  as  teacher  in  the 
acedeniic  department  of  the  University  of  Jena.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Scheliing  was  a  fellow  student  with  Heg<il  at  the 
seminary  at  Tubuiir^ii  when  he  was  only  fifteen  and  Hegel 
twenty  years  of  agj;.  Scheliing  was  brignt  and  attractive  and 
developed  his  philosophicn!  «vRtem  earlier  than  did  Hegel. 
1.     Hegel  as  Educator,  p.  ^ 
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From  this  boyhood  relation,  when  no  idea  of  philosophy  had 
entered  the  mind  of  either,  until  1807  they  were  constant  and 
devoted  friends.  With  HegePs  maturity,  however,  came  the 
development  of  his  own  system  of  philosophy  which  differed 
radically  from  Schelling's,  and  holding,  as  we  believe,  to  his 
tenderness  of  feeling  for  his  friend,  personally,  he  yet  lost  his 
revcence  for  his  philosophical  views. 

Eirly  in  1807  Hegel  published  his  first  great  book,  '^The 
PHENOMENOL()(iY  OF  SPIRIT.  lu  its  preface  he  took  occasion  to 
ridicule  the  vagueness  of  the  romantic  school  of  philosophy,  and 
as  Scheliing  was  the  leading  spirit  in  this  school,  he  and  his 
friends  naturally  took  offense.  Hegel  wrote  to  Scheliing,  ex- 
plaining that  his  ridicule  was  directed  toward  the  misuse  which 
the  latter's  followers  were  making  of  the  romantic  method  in 
philosophy,  but  to  no  avail.  A  long  and  strong  friendship  was 
at  an  end.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  few  things  are 
so  hard  to  forgive  as  ridicule  of  one's  ideas. 

A  iunnl)er  of  Hegel's  critics  refer  to  these  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  two  philosophers  with  a  good  deal  of  bitter- 
ness. Among  them  is  Prof.  Koyce  who  says,  in  speaking  of 
Hegel,  ''On  his  first  appearance  at  Jena,  however,  he  was  con- 
tent to  appear  as  a  co-worker  and  even  as  in  p^rtan  expositor  of 
Scheliing,  and  probaV>ly  he  purposely  exaggerated  the  agreement 
between  his  friend  and  himself  so  long  as  he  found  Schelling's 
reputation  and  assistance  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  learned 
world,  in  which  the  youthful  romanticist  was  already  a  j^reat 
figure,  while  Hegel  himself  was  so  far  unknown."  i  Again 
this  critic  says,  "la  his  dealings  with  his  friends,  as  for  in- 
stance witli  Scheliing,  he  was  wily  and  masterful,  using  men  for 
his   advantage  so  long  as  he  needed  them,  and  turning  upon 

them  without  scruple  when  they  could  no  longer  serve  his 
ends."  2 

In  a  foot  note  Prof.  Royee  says  of  this  passage  and  its  context: 
"  The  expert  reader  will  easily  detect  the  influence  of  Hayme's 
and  Dr.  Hutchison  Sterling's  estimates  of  Hegel's  personal- 
ity." 3  Ir  sliould  l)e  said  here  that  the  opinions  of  thtse  two 
eminent  philosophers  are  not  concurred  in  by  some  of  the  most 
careful  students  cf  biography,  among  whom  are  Rosenkranz, 
Thaulovv  and  Dr.  Harris.  Much  of  the  venom  in  Hayme's  criti- 
cism of  Ilegel  is  accounted  for  by  Roseukranz,  who  shows  that 
Hayine  and  tlegel  were  of  different  political  creeds  and  each  was 
ardent  in  his  convictions.     Hayme  was  a  liberal  and   Hegel's 

1.  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  p.  201. 

2.  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  p.  195.  id. 

3.  id.,  p.  194 


doctrines  opposed  him  squarely  and  in  such  a  time  of  great  po- 
litical fermentation  there  is  little  wonder  that  a  striking  differ- 
ence of  views  led  to  personal  feeling. 

Before  quitting  the  thought  of  HegePs  relations  to  his 
friends  I  quote  on©  sentence  from  Burt,  in  his  History  of  Mod- 
em Philosophy:  '*  ELeaeVs  domestic  and  social  relatioos  seem 
to  have  been  only  felicitous." 

It  is  also  well  known  that  Hegel  enjoyed  the  warm  personal 
friendship  of  Goethe,  of  Knebel  and  of  Niet  hammer,  his  rela- 
tion with  the  latter  being  especially  marked  for  its  warmth  and 

long  continuation. 

We  leave  here  the  subject  of  HegePs  social  relations,  con- 
vinced that,  for  a  man  of  great  capacity  for  learning,  a  disposi- 
tion for  hard,  fatiguing  work,  his  social  and  professional  posi- 
tions  surely  indicate  that  he  had  a  fair  degree  of  personal,  social 

™erit.  _       ,    ,  ,         ...       *    .  • 

During  these  years  at  Jena  Hegel  devoted  much  time  to  his 
book,  The  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  master  effort  of  his  life.  While  at  Jena  his  influence  did 
not  reach  the  mass  of  students  in  the  University.  He  closed 
his  work  there  comparatively  unknown  as  a  philosopher.  He 
had  drawn  to  himself,  however,  a  goodly  company  of  those  who 
had  come  into  such  close  contact  with  him  as  to  feel  the  touch 
of  his  genius.  By  this  comparatively  small  circle  of  enthusi- 
astic friends  He^rel  was  greatly  encourage  1  and  with  them  the 
eeeds  of  Hegeliauism  soon  germinated. 

The  long  period  of  laborious  effort  in  student  life  was  now 
at  an  end.  Hegel  was  in  his  37th  year.  As  a  student  of  classi- 
cal literature  and  the  sciences  he  had  few  equhls.  As  a  tutor 
and  professor  he  had  succeeded  well.  Gifted  with  a  compre- 
hensive, reflective  mind  and  a  strong  tendency  to  cling  to  a  line 
of  thought  and  patiently  and  exactly  work  it  out,  and  with  the 
basis  of  his  philosophical  system  alreadv  outlined,  Hegel  was 
now  ready  to  take  an  advanced  position  in  the  thickly  rented 
field  of  philosophical  research  and  instruction. 

His  work  was  interrupted  at  Jena  in  1806  by  the  trench  in- 
vasion. He  went  from  there  to  Bimberg  where  he  edited  a 
newspaper  for  two  years  and  then  took  charge  of  the  gymna- 
sium, a  classical  school,  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  remained  eight 
years  as  rector  and  lecturer  in  philosophy. 

A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  the  circumstances  of  Hegel  s  en 
trance  upon  this  work  at  Nuremberg.     His  friend  Niethammer 
became  minister  of  education  for  Bavaria  in  1807.     The  spint 
of  reconstruction  was  as  pronounced  in  educational  as  in  state 
aff  lira.     This  is  evinced  by  the  followmg  quotation  from  a  let- 


-j 


ter  written  by  the  Priissiau  minister  of  education,  about  this 
time,  to  some  teaehers  who  had  been  sent  to  leara  the  principles 
and  methods  of  Pestalozzi.  "The  section  of  public  instruction 
begs  you  to  believe,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  that  the  cause 
is  the  interest  of  the  government,  aad  of  his  majesty,  the  king, 
personally,  who  are  convinced  that  liberation  from  extraordi- 
nary calamities  is  only  to  be  effected  by  a  thorough  improve- 
ment of  the  people's  education."  i 

When  Niethammer  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
there  were  two  ultra  educational  tendencies  in  the  schools  of 
Bavaria.  One  was  monastic  scholasticism,  extreme  mediaeval, 
and  the  other  was  strictly  utilitariaa,  extreme  modern.  Niet- 
hammer stood  midway  between  these  two  doctrines  and  along 
this  line  was  the  educational  transformation  of  Bavaria  to  move. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  connecting  (articulating)  the  com- 
mon schools  with  the  universities  by  establishing  intermedi- 
ate (secondary)  schools.  At  Nuremberg  was  founded  a  scien- 
tific school  with  the  great  master  Schubert  at  its  head.  The 
classical  school  of  the  same  town  was  reorganized  and  its  head- 
ship was  to  be  tilled  by  a  philosopher  who  should  instruct  in 
philosophy  and  religion.  While  casting  about  for  the  right 
man  for  this  position  Niethantimer's  mind  instinctively  turned  to 
his  friend  Hegel  whose  educational  ideas  so  closely  coincided 
with  his  own.  He  hesitated  for  fear  Hegel  would  not  be  willing 
to  accept  the  headship  of  the  preparatory  school  for  boys  after 
having  filled  the  position  of  lecturer  in  the  university  at  Jena. 
The  newspaper  work  was  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
great  teacher's  nature,  however^  and  when  the  piece  was  offered 
it  was  glaaly  accepted  and  Hegel  again  turned  with  almost  over- 
joy to  the  scientific,  studious  work  of  school  life. 

He  strongly  preferred  regular,  arduous  work  closely  related 
to  the  interests  of  the  young  and  broadly  useful  to  humanity. 
Although  he  was  now  the  author  of  a  book  which  was  destined 
to  have  a  strong  influence  in  shaping  the  thought  of  the  world 
he  was  not  above  the  laborious  duties  of  the  common  school. 
Prof.  Luqueer  happily  remarks,  ^'Herein  is  much  of  Hegel's 
inspiration  for  ordinary  people.  He  walked  in  common  waysj 
and  afterwards  the  stones  under  foot  spoke  a  new  meaning."  2 

While  this  gymnasium  position  was  an  important  responsi- 
bility it  was  in  a  sense  only  a  preparation  for  his  iceal  work — 
the  chair  of  philosophy  in  one  of  the  great  universities.  With- 
in this  Nuremberg  period  Hegel's  second  great  work,  the  Logic, 
was  published.     Of  this  book  Prof.  Caird  says,  ''It  is  the  one 

Barnard,  National  Education  in  Europe,  p.  84. 
Hegel  as  Educator,  p.  50. 
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work  which  the  modern  world  has  to  put  beside  the  Metaphysic 

at.  Aristotle.^' 

In  ISll  Hegel  was  happily  married  to  a  lady  of  an  old 
patrician  family.  His  joyful,  consistent  domestic  life  is  (.ften 
referred  to  as  the  true  m*»asure  of  his  manliness. 

Iteiitel  of  H-eidclberg. 

Duiiug  his  eifjht  years  in  charge  of  the  Nurember  tjymna- 
sinm  Hegers  iniiaence  gradually  spread  and  in  Juh  1816  he  re- 
ceived calls  to  the  chairs  of  philosophy  in  three  univer^ilies. 
He  accepted  the  call  to  Heidelberg  and  entered  upon  his  duties 

the  following  October.  .       .    xt         v 

Havino'  left  his  wife  and  children  for  a  tune  m  NuremberL' 
he  was  somewhat  lonelv  in  the  new  city  and  was  disappcnnted  by 
the  smallness  of  his  classes  in  the  University.      He  began   his 
work,  as  usual,  in  excellent  spirit  and  with  high  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture of  philosophy,  as  is  seen  in  his  opening  addivss,  a  portion 
of  which  IS  (iiioted  from  Prof.  Cdird  :     -While  the  spirit  nf  the 
world  was  so  much  occui  ied  with  real   interests,  (referring  to 
the  latt  Napoleonic  wars)  it  could  not  turn  inwards,  or  gather 
itself  together  m  itself:     but  now  that  the  storm  of  events   <»n 
which  we  were  carried  along  so  rapidly,  has  been  checked-- 
now  that  the  German  nation  has  redeemed  itself  by  the  sword 
from  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  and  regained  its  nationality,— that 
foundation  of  all  higher  life— we  may  hope  bcMdes  the  king- 
dom  of  the  world,  on  which  all  thoughts  and  efforts  have  been 
hitherto  concentrated,  the  kingdom  of  God  may  also  be  thought 
of-  in  other  words,  that  besides  political  and  other  worldly  in- 
terests, science  and  philosophy,  the  free  interest  of  intelligence, 
may  also  rise  to  newness  of   lile.'*      '^This  hope  is  the  more 
reasonable,"  Hegel  declares,  '*As  philosophy  is  the  peculiar  vo- 
cation of    the    German  nation.     History  shows  us   that  even 
when  all  but  the  name  of  philosophy  was  lost  in  other  jands,  it 
has  maintained  itself  as  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  German 
nation.    We  have  received  from  nature  the  hign  ( ailing  U>  \>e 
guardians  of  this  sacred  fire,  as  in  tariier  times  the  world  spirit 
maiutaine  1  the  highest  consciousness  in  the  Jewish  nation,  that 
from  them  it  might  rise  atrain  as  a  new  spiritual  force  in  the 
world.     Let  us  greet  together  the  dawn  of  a  better  timn,  when 
the  spirit,  that  has  hitherto  been  driven  out  of  itself,  may  re- 
turn to  itself  again,  and  win  room  and  space  wherein  to  found 
a  kingdom  of  its  own.''  i 

Hegel  was  an  intense  lover  of  natural  scenery  and  was  con- 
stantly delighted  with  the  prospects  about  Heidelberg.     Numer- 

I      Luqueer.  Hegel  aa  Educator,  p.  68. 


ous  stories  are  told  of  bis  absentmindedness.  On  one  occasion 
it  is  related  that  he  was  walking  to  the  University  building  over 
a  miry  piece  of  ground,  one  shce  remained  sticking  m  the  mud. 
Hegel  went  on  his  way  without  noticing  the  loss.  Similar 
stories  are  told  about  many  of  the  philosophers,  as  for  example, 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton  once  accompanied  his  wife  to  a  re- 
ception and  on  meeting  her  later,  in  the  C3mpany,  offered  his 
hand,  saying,  '* Madam,  pardon  me  for  not  recalling  your  name 
but  your  face  seems  familiar." 

H*e^6l  in  Bertin:    Pi'ofessoi'  of    Philosophy  and  Rector. 

With  two  years  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  Hegel  re 
signed  to  accept  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

This  was  the  realization  of  his  life's  ambition.  For  years 
his  letters  to  his  friends  had  shown  the  desire  which  rested  with 
him,  but  he  awaited  his  time  and  when  the  honor  came  he  was 
ripe  for  the  responsibility.  He  was  now  forty-seven  years  of 
age  and  had  the  energy  and  hopefulness  which  belong  to  the 
prime  of  manhood.  His  progress  through  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  sturdy  work,  since  receiving  his  master's  degree, 
gaining  new  strength  and  new  honors  at  every  step,  is  marvel- 
ously  beautiful.  We  follow  him  through  that  gradual  ascent — 
first  as  a  private  tutor  at  Berne,  then  at  Frankfort-on -the- Main, 
then  university  lecturer  at  Jena,  then  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Nuremberg,  then  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and 
culminating  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  the  rectorate  of  the 
great  University  of  Berlin.  Such  a  course  of  useful  activity 
would  honor  any  one  of  earth's  brightest  men  and  is  accom- 
plished by  few  indeed.  Here  we  find  Hegel  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  his  environment  but  he  has  lost  none  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  work.  His  numerous  published  books  had  given  him  a 
broad  reputation.  In  the  eyes  of  stuaents  of  philosophy 
everywhere  Hegel  was  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  thought. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  great  intellectual 
growth  of  this  marvelous  man.  At  twenty-six  he  was  the  pri- 
vate tutor  of  three  children  in  Berne,  unknown  bevond  his 
immediate  vicinity  ;  twenty-four  years  later  his  mind  was  shap- 
ing the  thought  of  the  world.  Prof.  Royce,  in  his  Spirit  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  says  of  him  at  this  time:  "In  1818  he 
was  called  to  Berlin  and  here  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest  aca- 
demic success.  He  had  a  great  following,  came  into  especial 
court  favor,  reached  an  almost  despotic  position  in  the  world  of 
German  philosophic  thought,  and  died  of  cholera,  at  the  very 
height  of  his  fame,  in  November,  1831."  i      Varnhagen  von 

I.       p.   202. 
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Ense,  of  the  University,  wrote  thus  beautifaliy  of  Heojel's 
death:  *'Hi8  death  was  as  fortunate  as  death  can  ever  be. 
With  unweakened  spirit,  in  vicrorous  activity,  at  the  height  of 
his  fame  and  influence,  surrounded  by  the  proofs  of  his  success, 
content  with  his  position,  taking  a  lively  share  in  the  eucial 
pleasures  and  showing  a  friendly  sympathy  in  all  the  life  of  thf 
capital,  he  passed  away  from  all  these  interests  without  leurr^t 
or  pain,  for  the  nature  and  name  of  his  illness  remaiued  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  might  fall  to  sleep  with  dream  of  recov- 
ery.     But  for  us,  what  an  awful  void  !     He  was  the  corner  :ftane 

'   of  our  university.''  i 

ftegcl  as  f¥t\  educational  Philosophci'. 
We  have  thus  hurriedly  sketch -d  Hefirel's  biography  with 
the  hope  that,  seeinj?  him  as  a  man,  a  fellow  teacher,  we  will  be 
able  to  look  with  more  vital  interest  info  a  few  snatches  of  hu 
writings  whieli  serve  as  keynotes  in  the  battle  songs  ot  scholastic 
life.  Hegel  was  pre-eminently  a  philosopher.  From  early 
youth  he  showerl  a  strong  mental  tendency  toward  philosophic 
thought.  He  was  sober,  cautions  and  well  balanced.  A  youth 
full  of  energy  and  good  sense,  of  a  retieetive  turn  of  mind,  did 
not  need  to  produce  earlv  metaphysical  works,  as  the  brilliant 
Schelling  had  dniie,  as  an  index  of  the  lire  hidden  within.  With 
his  gifts  h«  cou'd  well  continue  his  studies  and  lay  a  broad 
foundation  for  the  giant  superstructure  which  his  genius  prom- 
ised. .,  ,  ,  , 
Perhaps  few  philosophers  have  been  more  hereely  attaektd 
than  Hegel.  Both  Hezel  and  Hegelianism  have  been  tarj^ets  f.ir 
all  manner  of  philosr)phic  firearms,  yet  how  successfully  have 
they  withstood  the  bombardment!  Prof.  Royce  follows  severe 
criticism   with   the  statements,   **  People  usually  call   Hegel  a 

t  cold  hearted  system  maker,  who  reduced  all  our  emotions  to 
purely  abstract  logical  terms,  and  conceived  his  absolute  as  an 
incarnation  of  dead  thought.  I,  on  the  contrary,  call  him  one 
who  knew  marvelouslv  well,  with  all  his  coldi  ess,  the  secret  of 
human  passion,  and  who,  therefore,  described,  as  few  others 
have  done,  tne  paradoxes,  the  problems,  and  the  glories  of  the 
spiritual  life."  2  A«ain:  *'About  all  these  things  he  is  im- 
mensely suggestive,  but  never  final.  His  system,  as  system, 
has  crumbled,  but  his  vital  comprehension  of  our  life  remains 

fori^ver      3 

Dr.' Harris   briefiy  sums  up  HegeFs  philosophy  in   these 
i    words :     -^His  entire  system  may  be  regarded  as  the  philosophy 

1.  Hegel  as  Educator,  p.  10 1. 

2.  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  p.  226. 

3.  id.  p    227. 
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of  civilization,  or  as  the  demonstration  of  the  personality  of  tne 
absolute  and  an  exhibition  of  his  relation  in  the  world  of  time 
and  space."  i 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Hegel's  work  Dr.  Harris 
says :  ^'German  works  on  various  phases  of  Hegel's  system  ex- 
ceed a  thousand.  Scarcely  a  new  book  in  science  or  literature 
appears  in  Germany  but  exhibits  some  trace  of  the  influence  of 
Hegel."  2 

The  phase  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  however,  which  I  desire 
to  discuss  more  especially  is  that,  which  bears  upon  the  subject 
of  education.  He  who  knows  Hegel  simply  through  impres- 
sions gained  by  the  currency  of  Hegelianism  in  pedagogy  may 
feel  surprised  when  he  turns  to  the  writings  of  this  great  phil- 
osopher and  finds  so  little  which  was  apparently  written  for  the 
sake  of  pedagogy.  He  wrote  to  establish  upon  a  firm  and  logi- 
cal basis  a  purified  form  of  Speculative  philosophy  His  sys- 
tem attempted  to  account  for  everything  in  nature,  from  the 
bursting  of  a  bud  to  the  majestic  movements  of  the  universe,  on 
a  true  phil(»sophical  basis.  But  in  these  writings  the  educa- 
tional philosopher  finds  much  that  is  suggestive  and  useful. 

Hegel's  thoughts  which  have  been  most  fruitful  as  the 
basis  of  an  educational  philosophy  are  suggestive  rather  than 
detailed. 

He  gives  the  great  foundation  ideas  which,  thought  out, 
roustituie  detailed  courses  of  educational  work.  Of  his  own 
personal  experience  as  school  master  he  has  told  us  almost  noth 
ing  but  he  has  doLe  that  which  is  of  infinitely  more  service  to 
our  cause.  He  does  for  us  what  we  should  do  for  the  child. 
He  both  directs  and  leads  us  but  gives  us  much  to  do  tor  our- 
selves, thus  developing  our  powers  and  giving  new  zeal  as  we 
advanc*^. 

In  writing  of  his  gymnasium  work  he  says:  ^'In  order  to 
possess  knowledge,  be  it  what  it  may — even  the  highest — one 
must  have  it  in  his  memory,  and  if  it  be  in  memory  early,  one 
has  just  so  much  more  freedom  and  opportunity  to  use  it  in 
independent  thought." 

Discipline  aqd  Managetrient* 

Hegel  was  doubtless  a  good  disciplinarian.  He  believed  in 
a  reasonable  degree  of  quiet  in  the  school  room.  He  held  that 
str  n  attention  w^s  necessary  to  accurate  learning,  and  that  at- 
tention could  not  be  acquired  without  quiet.  He  believed  that 
knowledge,  to  be  definite,  full  and  lasting,  must  forcibly  im- 

1 .  Johnson's  Encyclopedia. 
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pre^stho  mind.  This  result  can  be  secured  only  with  a  good 
quality  of  attention.  He  was  in  full  accord  with  the  following 
from  Spencer:  ^'Nothing  requires  more  to  be  insisted  on  than 
that  vivid  and  complete  impressions  are  all-essential.  ^  No  sound 
fabric  of  wisdom  can  be  woven  out  of  raw  material/'  i 

Hegel  is  said  t  >  have  had  a  mild  and  genial  disposition  and 
often  showed  vivid  flashes  of  that  sort  of  wit  which  is  always 
exhilarating  in  the  school  room.  At  times  he  was  almost  sar- 
castic but  on  the  whole  he  was  kind  but  firm.  The  school  he  re- 
carded  as  a  community  where  each  one  must  give  up  some  of 
his  individual  liberty  for  the  goid  of  all.  Things  innocent  in 
themselves  and  harmless  if  done  b\  one  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  common  weal  if  attempted  by  all. 

Hegel's  pupils  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  ask  him  questions. 
**In  his  kindness/'  says  Rosenkrarz,  ''Hegel  allowed  his  lec- 
tures to  be  broken  in  upon  and  often  a  good  part  of  the  hour 
was  taken  up  with  points  suggested  in  the  questions,  though 
Hegel  knew  how  to  bring  these  particulars  into  the  general 
point  of  view,  and  into  close  bearing  upon  the  mam  subject. 
**At  times,  too,"  says  Luqueer,  "the  philosop.iieal  lecture  gave 
the  subject  matter  for  a  Latin  exercise— an  early  example  of  the 
correlation  of  studies."  .  .      ,      t* 

Hegel  regarded  the  teacher  as  the  servant  in  the  school.  It 
was  his  duty  to  instruct  the  children.  He  should  be  a  living, 
vitalizing  power  in  the  school  room  and  not  simply  a  catechist. 

Sufficient  is  known  or  properly  inferied  from  his  writings 
to  lead  to  the  (conviction  that  Hegel  had  the  good  will,  the  kiadly 
interest  of  his  pupils,  and  that  point  secured  and  maintained  the 
road  to  successful  discipline  was  easy. 

I  quote  from  Prof.  Koyce  who  givt  s  the  substance  of  the 
teaching  of  one  of  Hegel's  most  important  paradoxes,  which 
will  be  seen  to  have  direct  and  powerful  pedagogic  suggestion. 
"If  you  want  to  win  any  end,  i*ay  the  end  of  becoming  holy, 
isn't  it  true  that,  curiously  enough,  you  in  vain  strive  to  become 
holy  if  yon  merely  strive  for  holiness!  Just  pure  holiness,  what 
would  It  bef  To  have  never  a  worldly  thought,  to  be  peaceful, 
calm,  untroubled,  absolutfly  pure  in  spirit,  without  one  blot  or 
blemish— that  would  indeed  be  noble,  would  it?  But  consider, 
if  one  were  thus  quite  unworldly  just  because  one  had  never  a 
worldly  thought,  what  would  that  be  but  simple  impassivity,  in- 
nocence, pure  emptiness!  An  innocent  little  cherub,  that,  just 
born  into  a  pure  life,  had  never  even  heard  that  there  was  a 
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world  at  all,  he  would  indeed,  in  this  sense,  be  unworldly.  But 
is  such  holiness  the  triumphant  holiness  of  those  that  really  ex- 
cel in  strength?  Of  course  if  I  had  never  even  heard  ol  the 
world,  I  should  not  be  a  lover  of  the  world.  But  that  would  be 
because  of  my  ignorance.  And  all  sorts  of  things  can  be  alike 
ignorant, — cherubs,  young  tigers,  infant  Napoleons,  or  Judases. 
Yes  the  very  demons  of  the  pit  might  have  begun  by  being  ig- 
norant of  the  universe.  If  so,  they  would  have  been  so  far  holy. 
But,  after  all,  is  such  holiness  worth  much  as  holiness?  It  is 
indeed  worth  a  good  deal  as  innocence,  just  to  be  looked  at.  A 
young  tiger  or  a  baby  Napoleon  fast  asleep,  or  a  new  created 
demon  that  had  not  yet  grown  beyond  the  cherub  stage — we 
would  all  like  to  look  at  such  pretty  creatures.  But  such  holi- 
ness is  no  ideal  for  us  moral  agents.  Here  we  are  with  the 
world  in  our  hands  beset  already  with  temptation  and  with  all 
the  pangs  of  our  finitude.  For  us  holiness  means,  not  the  abol- 
ition of  worldliness,  not  innocence,  not  turning  away  from  the 
world,  but  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  the  struggle, 
the  courage,  the  vigor,  the  endurance,  the  hot  fight  with  sin,  the 
facing  of  the  demon,  the  power  to  have  him  there  in  us  and  to 
hold  him  by  the  throat,  the  living  and  ghastly  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  triumphant  wrestling  with  him  and  keeping  him 
forever  a  panting,  furious,  immortal,  thrall  and  bondman. 
That  is  all  the  holiness  we  can  hope  for.  Yes.  this  i<  the  only 
true  holiness.  Such  triumph  alone  does  the  Supreme  Spirit 
know,  who  is  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin.  Only  the  tempted  are  holy,  ami  ihey  only  when  they  win 
against  temptation."  i 

Prof.  Royce  expresses  his  hearty  concurrence  in  Hegel's 
thpw^ht  here  and  says  further  in  this  connection :  "You  want 
the  consciousness  of  virtue;  you  win  it,  not  by  innocence,  but 
through  its  own  very  opposite,  namely,  through  meeting  the 
enemy,  enduring  and  overcoming."  We  may  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  courage,  wisdom,  truthfulness,  and  other  qualities 
which  contribute  to  good  citizenship. 

This  is  a  trcvere  doctrine.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  conflict,  of 
strife.  He  who  would  wear  the  laurel  must  unsheathe  his  sword 
and  win  it.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  An- 
gel, of  the  verse  by  the  poet  philosopher: 

"Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 

On  flowery  bjds  of  ease, 
W  hile  others  fought  to  win  the  prize 

And  sailed  through  bloody  seas?" 
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Intuitioitfi  arid  OoftnitionS' 
Ib  writinjc  of  intaitiorjs  Hegel  emphasizes  the  importarce  of 

vivid  intuitions  and  argues  that,  however  perfect  these  may  be, 
they  can  be  only  the  beginnings  of  knowledge.  Intuitions  are 
simply  the  material  with  which  the  rational  mind  must  build  up 
completed  thought.  Intuitions,  however  vivid  and  complete, 
bear  to  cognitions  such  relation  as  evidence  bears  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  No  testimony,  however  specific  and  clear, 
presents  the  case  in  its  entirety.  Each  may  be  true  from  its 
particular  view-point.  All  mav  be  necessary  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment. 

Tl|e  Education  of  the  School  in  Helation  to  the  Faniily   and 

to  Society 

Hegel  writes  clearly  of  the  importance  of  good  education 
and  the  right  of  children  thereto.  He  believed  that  rompulsory 
education  is  a  right  of  the  state.  The  systems  of  compulsory 
education  so  general  in  European  countries  to-day  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  influence  of  a  few  brave  souls  like  H.gel  who 
cWed  to  agitate  this  delicate  question. 

Hegel  says,  '*The  duty  of  parents  tx>  children  is  to  <*aiT  for- 
their  maintenance  and  education  j  that  of  children,  to  (ibiy  until 
they  are  of  age  and  to  honor  their  parents  their  lif*^  long." 
What  a  good  wh<»lesome,  Purilanical  doctrine  that  is  !  It  should 
be  as  thoroughly  impressed  upon  our  children  as  is  the  golden 
rule. 

Hegel  speaks  beMutifully  of  the  moth -r's  influence  in  the 
education  of  the  child,  closing  with  these  words:  **With  the 
mother  love  toward  her  child  is  no  partial  thin«r.  no  siuirle  move- 
ment, but  is  her  highest  earthly  vocation ;  in  which  her  natural 
character  and  her  holiest  calling  are  united." 

In  speakintf  of  the  serious  phase  of  educational  work  he 
heartily  condemned  the  play  school  or  Kindergarten.  He  be 
lieved  that  ir.uch  should  be  made  of  the  childish  desire  to  be 
♦*big/'  the  longing  for  the  estate  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Wise  educational  means  wc  uld  encourage  this  desire  and  enlarge 
it  by  making  the  picture  include  all  that  belongs  to  the  best 
manhood  and  womanhood.  He  believed  that  the  play  school 
will  tend  to  lill  up  the  imperfect  life  of  the  child,  satisfy  him 
with  his  present  condition  and  thus  lessen  his  longing  for  the 
higher.  This  enti«*ism  was  probably  timeh  and  useful  and  very 
likeiy  led  to  a  lui^her  ideal  in  the  Proebel  Kindergarten  which 
is  relieved  from  the  charge  of  giving  a  mere  play  education  by 
its  ^^occupations,"  which  are  quite  like  real  work,  and  by  the 
character  of  its  plays,  which  point  to  the  social  and  industrial  re- 
lations of  the  world  of  grown  up  people. 
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Hegel  battles  with  the  maxim  that  children  are  early  to  be 
brought  out  into  society,  that  they  are  to  have  their  fill  of  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  grown  people.  "Experience," 
says  he,  '^refutes  this.  It  shows  that  men  who  haVe  laid  a  pru- 
dent inner  foundation  and  who  have  been  brought  up  in  moral 
habits,  learn  quickly  enough  how  to  act  properly  in  society. 
Men  of  world  wide  fame  have  come  from  the  narrow  gate  of  a 
Monastery,  while,  on  ihe  contrary,  men  who  have  grown  up 
amid  all  the  externalities  of  life,  unfold  little  fruit  of  inner 
worth."  While  your  obs^^rvation  and  mine  may  show  some  ex- 
ceptions to  these  statements  it  requires  little  reflection  and  short 
experience  to  conclude  that  th^^y  are  true  in  the  mam.  To  have 
the  genuine  qualities  of  real  manhood  or  womanhood  and  to 
have  true  worth  in  the  world  one  must  have  an  inner  basis  of 
character  built  strong  and  well.  The  youth  who  sees  only  the 
glamour  of  outer  life  is  likely  to  be  misled  by  its  show  and  ap- 
parent spontaneity.  He  looks  upon  this  phase  of  life  and  sup- 
poses this  is  all  there  is  of  life.  He  fails  to  realize  that  a 
private  life  of  earnest,  devoted  study  and  diligent  culture  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  this.  He  holds  as  cheap  what  the 
school  respects  as  duty,  gets  warped  notions  of  what  life  really 
is  and  before  his  vision  can  be  cleared  by  experience,  childhood, 
with  its  preparation  time,  has  passed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hegel  argues  that  a  child  should  not  be 
separated  from  society  and  educated  alone,  as  was  Rousseau's 
Emile,  "Because  he  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of  the  world 
cannot  succeed  in  it.  There  are  no  rights  for  the  individual  out- 
side of  his  citizenship  in  a  good  state." 

Hegel's  remarks  on  school  government  and  discipline  are  in 
accord  with  the  foremost  thought  of  our  time.  On  this  topic  as 
on  most  others,  he  wrote  for  the  ages.  Here  is  his  pen  picture 
of  a  good  sclnol,  written  nearly  a  century  ago :  ''A  school  that 
benefits  its  scholars  must  require  quietness  and  attention  in 
hours  of  study,  moral  behavior  towards  teachers  and  fellow  pu- 
pils, the  perf(;rmance  of  set  tasks,  and  obedience.  But  their 
actions  in  things  indifferent,  which  do  not  affect  the  order,  must 
be  free.  An  air  of  serfdom  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  school- 
room. A  company  of  students  are  not  to  be  thought  slaves,  nor 
are  they  to  act  as  such.  Education  that  leads  to  independence 
demands  that  the  pupil  be  early  accustomed  to  consult  his  own 
feeding  of  propriety  and  his  own  understanding.  There  should 
be  a  large  sphere  of  freedom  amid  his  fellow  students  and  his 
elders,  in  which  he  may  determine  his  own  behavior."  i 

He  closes  a  pointed  chapter  touching  friendship  with  these 
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stiff ffefetive  words :  **It  is  essential  to  our  deeper  life  that,  upon 
the  whole,  each  must  care  for  himself ;  must  be  capable  amid 
his  own  particular  environment." 

fHilitaiY  Drill. 

I  quote  a  few  sentences  from  his  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  military  drill.  The  same  statements  may  be  applied  with 
much  truth  to  calisthenics,  mental  arithmetic  drill,  and  a  few 
other  school  exercises.  "To  perform  the  exercise  quickly,  to  be 
alert  to  carry  out  exactly  what  is  commanded,  without  debate 
with  one's  self,  is  the  most  direct  way  of  counteracting  a  lazy 
absentmindedness.  which  takes  its  time  in  comprehending  what 
is  heard,  and  still  more  time  in  half  performing  what  it  halt 
perceives."  i 

The  Study  of  Pliilosophy. 

The  following  concerning  the  importance  of  a  ^.tudy  of  phil- 
osophy is  suggestive  to  the  student  of  pedagogy  as  applicable  to 
much  of  his  teaching.     '^This  inheritance  (philosophy)  that  has 
come  to  us  must  be  won  by  the  individual  j  that  is,  it  must  be 
learned.     The  teacher  possesses  it.     He  thinks  it  before  the  pu- 
pil     The  pupil  thinks  it  over  after  him.      The  philosophical 
sciences  contain  the  universally  true  thought  of  their  respective 
subject  matters.     They  are  the  result  of  the  thinking  Rem -is  of 
all  time.     These  true  thoughts  are  incomparably  beyond  ^hat^ 
an  uninformed  youth  can  bring  out  of  his  thinking.     The  origi- 
nal thoughts  of  youth  concerning  the  most  important  matters 
are  in  part  quite  poor  and  empty,  and  the  much  larger  portion 
of  the  remainder  are  mere  opinions  or  illusions  which  are  par- 
tial, biasel,  and  vague.     Through  study  truth  comes  to  take  the 
place  of  these  scant  opinions.     Nat  until  the  mind  is  filled  with 
thought  has  it  the  power  to  make  knowledge  advance,  and  itselt 
gain  a  true  possession  therein.      The  .school  is  not  concerned 
*with  the  advancement  as  such.     Its  study  of  philosophy  is  es- 
sentiallv  to  be  directed  to  this  end;  that  thereby  something  be 
learned*  that  vagueness  and  uncertainty  be  banished,  that  empty 
minds  be  filled  with  thought  and  with  conteni  and  that  the  na- 
tural, unrational  peculiarity  of  thought— namely,  whimsicality, 
caprice,  self-will,  opinionativeness,  give  place  to  wisdom.    2 

Meniofy. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  memory  Hegel  shows  that  this 
facultv  is  at  its  strongest  in  childhood,  before  reflection  has 
come  sufficiently  to  weaken  its  energies.     The  memory  should 
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be  kept  clear  and  strong  and  wisely  used  to  store  and  retain  rich 
germinant  thoughts  for  future  use.  A  healthy  memory,  filled 
with  rich  thought  content,  under  the  guardian  care  of  sharp  at- 
tentiveness,  becomes  a  storehouse  of  material  from  which  broad 
and  accurate  thought  may  spring. 

I  have  cited  but  few  of  the  educational  seed  thoughts  of 
Hegel  to  which  our  pedagogies  of  today  owes  so  much.  I  trust 
that  these  few,  so  briefly  touched,  may  suggest  what  a  full  ex- 
amination of  his  works  surely  show^ — our  debt  to  Hegel. 

It  would  not  be  right,  perhaos,  to  close  this  paper  wilhout  a 
brief  comparison  of  the  educational  philosophies  of  Hegel  and 
Herbart. 

lu  1809,  while  Hegel  was  in  charge  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Nuremberg,  Herbart  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Konigsberg  which  had  acquired  fame  from  Kant.  An  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  of  this  department  was  to  give  lectures  on 
education.  Herbart  heie  established  a  model  01  training  school 
and  seemed  to  give  most  of  his  energy  to  educational  thought 
and  to  neglect,  for  the  time,  the  subject  of  metaphysics.  Her- 
'barL  was  enthusiastic  and  forceful  and  proved  an  inspiring 
leader  among  teachers.  Roseukranz  says,  ''Herbart's  philoso- 
phy was  little  attended  to  at  that  time.  His  local  isolation  at 
Konigsberg,  and  the  late  publication  of  his  greater  systematic 
works  were  two  of  the  causes  of  this.  Despite  Hegel's  great  in- 
terest in  every  occurrence  of  the  literary  and  scientific  worlds, 
it  can  not  be  learned  from  any  of  his  papers  that  he  ever  read  a 
book  of  Herbart"  i 

Prof.  Luqueer  says,  ''Hegel  and  Herbart  would  agree  in 
their  conception  of  the  wo^'th  of  a  many-sided  interest.  But 
Herbart  regards  the  interest  as  a  flame  set  on  fire  from  without, 
while  with  Hegel  it  is  the  spontaneous,  self-determined  act  of 
the  mind.  Heroait  regard's  the  child's  mind  more  as  the  crea- 
ture of  a  well  arranged  plan  of  in-pourings,  while  Hegel  would 
lead  the  luiud  to  go  out  and  conquer  what  it  wishes, — its  wishes 
being  made  rational  by  education.  Herbart  sees  in  the  mind  a 
power  indeed,  but  merely  of  infinite  receptivity,  and  of  reaction 
thereupon.  Logically,  perhaps,  resignation  is  Herbart' s  last 
word  ;  though  his  own  spirit  and  trend  carry  him  to  a  freer  con- 
viction. Hegel  sees  in  the  child  mind  the  potentiality  of  becom- 
ing one  with  the  universal  mind,  which  is  free  and  self-deter- 
miced  which  embraces  and  shapes  all  change.  His  last  word  is 
freedom."  2 

Hegel  says,  "The  peculiarity  of  men  must  not  be  rated  too 
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Mpfhly.  The  assertion  that  a  teacher  must  carefully  adjust  him- 
self to  the  individuality  of  his  pupil  so  as  to  develop  it — this 
assertion  is  empty.  The  teacher  has  no  time  for  that.  The  in- 
dividuality of  the  children  is  met  in  the  family.  But  with  the 
school  begins  a  life  in  accord  with  a  general  order,  after  general 
rules  for  all.  In  school  the  spirit  must  be  brought  to  lay  aside 
its  peculiarities,  it  must  know  and  will  the  universal."  i 

Herbart  agreed  with  Pestalozzi  in  the  idea  that  the  teaching 
should  accommodate  itself  to  the  individuality  of  the  pupil,  and 
as  little  as  possible  exercise  any  pressure  upon  his  natural  incli- 
nations. This  Pestalozzian  doctrine,  emphasized  by  the  advo- 
cacy of  Herbart,  has  given  rise  to  the  present  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  child  study;  a  movement  which  will  likely  be  canied 
to  great  extremes  but  will  boubtless  develop  much  of  use  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

Hegel's  educational  philosophy  makes  much  more  of  the 
will  than  does  Herbart's.  Many  thoughtful  educators,  among 
whom  Dr.  Harris  is  an  honored  leader,  believe  that  the  will 
must  have  its  proper  amount  of  attention  in  producing  sound 
education  and  good  citizenship.  Ihat  the  Hegelian  idea  will 
bring  the  strongest  product  seems  beyond  question.  In  reach- 
ing this  product,  however,  there  arises  the  Herbartian  question^ 
Does  this  method  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, or  does  it  tend  toward  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the 
consequent  annihilntion  of  many!  Dr.  White  remarks  that  "The 
Hegelian  method  h>is  produced  the  greatest  scholars  of  modern 
times/'  and  Col.  Parker  responds,  "Yes,  but  who  has  counted 
the  lost ! ' ' 

The  pedagogical  world  will  hold  tenaceously  to  the  educa- 
tional philosophy  of  Hegel.  It  has  honored  and  will  continue 
to  recognize  the  usefulness  of  the  doctrines  of  Herbart. 
Neither  fills  the  present  requirement.  Each  will  supplement 
the  other.    The  student  of  education  to-day  must  know  both. 
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